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ABSTRACT 

The sixth of eight related documents, this booklet is 
part of a series of papers presented at the 1978 National Right to 
Read Conference examining issues and problems in literacy. In 
examining the publisher's role in facilitating literacy, this booklet 
distinguishes between responsiveness to the express desires of 
schools and responsibility for the welfare and development of 
learners, arguing that publishers of educational materials fail to 
fulfil their responsibility in meeting the challenge of literacy, 
largely because they assess their performance by the reactions of 
teachers — whose inordinate dependency upon published materials 
obscures their judgment. After defining responsibility and the new 
challenge of literacy, the paper cites research to establish, first, 
the extent to which teachers depend upon published materials, and 
second, the discrepancy between their evaluation of materials and 
those elicited from learners. Arguing that the latter are in the best 
position to indicate the educational value of materials, it proposes 
that publishers have a responsibility to educate purchasers, to field 
test their formulas and the materials to implement them, and to 
collaborate on their experiences. The paper concludes by recommending 
modifications in a proposal that the publishing industry establish a 
university research center, including an extension of the center's 
functions. (HTH) 
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The material in this booklet was prepared pursuant to a 
contract with the Right to Read Program, U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Contractors undertaking such work are en- 
couraged to express freely their professional judgments. 
The content does not necessarily reflect Office of Educa- 
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27-29, 1978. The material was edited by the staff of the 
National Institute of Advanced Study which conducted 
the Conference under contract from the U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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FOREWORD 



A major goal of the Right to Read Program has ^en to disseminate informa- 
tion about the status of literacy education, succe!»sful products, practices and 
current research finding in order to improve the instruction of reading. Over 
the years, a central vehicle for dissemination have been Right to Read con- 
ferences and seminars. In June 1978, approximately 350 Right to Read 
project directors and staff from State and local education and nonprofit 
agencies convened in Washington, D.C. to consider Literacy* Meeting the 
Challenge. 

The conference focused on three major areas: 

• ex.-^mination of current literacy problems and issues 

• assessment of accomplishments and potential resolutions regard- 
ing literacy issues; and 

• exchange and diss'^mination of ideas and material on successful 
practices toward increasing literacy in the United States. 

All levels of education, preschool through adult, were considered. 

The response to the Conference was such that we have decided to publish the 
papers in a series of individual publications. Additional titles in the series are 
listed separately as well as direction for ordering copies 



Shirlfy a. Jackson 
Director 

Basic Skills Progiam 
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SIMMARY 



Overview 

Distinguishing between resp jiisiveness to the express desires of schools and 
responsibihty for the welfare and development of learners, this paper argues 
that publishers of educational materials fail to fulfill their responsibility 
in meeting the challenge of literacy, largely because they assess their per- 
formance by the reactions of teachers, whose inordinate dependency upon 
published materials obscures their judgment. After tJefining responsibility 
and the new challenge of literacy, neither measurable in such quantitative 
terms as sales figures, the paper cites research to establish, first, the extent to 
which teachers depend upon published materials and, second, the discrepancy 
between their evaluations of materials and those elicited from learners. 
Arguing that the latter better indicate the educational value of materials, it 
proposes that publishers have a responsibility, largely unfulfilled, to gather 
and use feedback directly from learners It further proposes that publishers 
fail m their responsibility to educate purchasers, to field-test their formulas 
and the materials that implement them, and to share their experience with one 
another Citing as one cause for optimism a proposal that le publishing 
industry establish a university research center, it concludes by recommending 
modifications of that proposal, including an extension of the center's 
functions. 

Responsibility, Literacy, and Publisher-Furchaser Symbiosis 

Responding to the extemporaneous remarks of a publisher and a writer of 
children's readers, the author begins by remarking the symbiotic relationship 
between commercial publishers of reading materials and teachers, who use the 
materials to structure virtually all the time devoted to reading instruction. Up 
until recently this relationship has gone unscrutini/ed, neither party wishing 
to acknowledge it oi assess its consequences. As a result, the failure of 
publishers to produce materials that accommodate the motivational, 
intellectual, experiential, emotional, and creative needs of learners has 
received scant attention. However, publishers also have not been found 
wanting in responsibility because responsibility has been corfused with 
responsiveness and hence measured by sales figures. Similarly, sales figures 
have been misconstrued as evidence that they are meeting the challenge of 
literacy, whereas the challenge today requires us to measure not how many 
people read and how much, but how well they understand and think about 
what they read. 
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Teachers* Dependency Upon Materials 



EPIE Insiiluie studies, corroborated by other research, show that learners . 
receive approximaleU 98 percent of their instruction from materials rather 
than teachers Such findings imply that materials must attend to all the human 
dimensions of learners and \\\\\ stimulate cxaluati^ns that conclude they ^o 
not They also indicate that teachers depend upon materials to structure 
\irlually all classroom acti\it\ 

Publishers' Failures of Responsibility 

Such depcndenev ma\ help explain \\h\ teachers generalU expiess 
satisfaction with materials that learners consider borrng or cotnv. research 
suggests not that they judge more acutel>. bui that dependency \itiates their 
professional objecti\it\ Fhus publishers cannot legitimatelv use positive 
teacher ratings to conlirm their performance Nor tan the\ defend the quality 
ol their materials b\ asserting thai experienced teachers urite them or that 
teachers lest them in the classroi>m prior to fi;bliLatu)n. first, because 
leachers do not neccssaiil\ ha\e the complex ot skills required n> de\elop 
outstanding materials. espjciall> when so nian\ rel\ st) hea\il\ upon existing 
materials, and second . because tu'id-testing emphasizes mai ketmg rather than 
iniproMng materials and do-js n{)t assess iheir set \ ice to the learner The 
learner s respt)nse demands attention not on\\ because teachers ma> judge 
uncrititali\. but because the esalaaiions ol adults Aho choose books for 
children ditler marketiU tiom the e\aluations prolerred b\ ihildren 
ihemseKes. and ii is tho latter that prediLt the influence books will ha\e on 
them 

Publishers argue that Lomniercial sur\i\al requires that the\ attend more to 
teachers, the purchasers, then to learners, the ultimate consumers In doing so, 
houe\er. ihe> abrogate their responsibilttv to educate purchasers and thus 
Molatc the tradition that ele\ated publishing to a profession Moreover, the 
fact that publishers initiated the de\elopmcnt of \ocabular^ controlled 
readers, creating rather than responding to a purchaser demand, indicates 
that schools do not so thoroughh control them as the> maintain 

The failure ol the publishers to test the concept and formula of controlled 
\ocabular\ is s\ mptomatic of the indusir\\ tendenc> to afipropriate formulas 
fr<^m experts without assessing how well specific i\pes ot learners can nandle 
the materials that implement them An empiriLal test ot the instructions 
included m a popular feading program indicates that publishers not only 
depend i<ncriticali\ upon :eadabilit\ formulas, but appl> them inconsistentlv 
as well 

HnalK. publishers fail in their responsibilits to learners b\ keeping their 
acquired wisdom to ihemseUes, thus conden>nmg other publishers to repeat 
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and discover the same mistakes. Because publishers who have learned how to 
conduct efficient learner verific^ion and revision programs have not shared 
their experience, most publishers continue to gather their data from teachers 
or not to incorporate the data they gather from learners in revisions. 

Recommendations for A Research and Training Program 

There are, neverthdess, reasons for optimism. Accumulating research on 
the role of instructional materials in the classroom is creating a propitious 
climate for discussion and debate Some publishers have initiated effective 
learner verification and revision programs Moreover, the president of a 
major publishing company has recently proposed that the industry establish a 
research center at a university. Despite the responsibility thus evinced, 
however, the proposal requires modifications The program should receive 
some of Its funds from universities and the Federal Go\ crnment; draw its staff 
from at least three major universities, offer training leading to a professional 
degree forthose involved m and aspiring to careers in publishing;and publish 
a scholarl) journal, underwritten by subscriptions that publishers would take 
out for all their employees who could L,e it 
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PUBLISHERS RESPONSIBILITY IN MEETING THE CONTINUING 
CHALLENGE OF LITERACY 



There s another, quite different view from that just presented by these 
industry representatives of how well pubhshers are meeting their responsi- 
bilities to consumers. This quite different and quite valid —view hinges on a 
peculiar factor which relates to and colors whatever one can say about "the 
responsAilities of publishers'' in relation to the education market— particu- 
larly when It comes to commercially published reading materials. This factor 
is the symbiotic relationship that exists between the publishers and the 
purchasers of curriculum materials This relationship is underscored by recent 
research that has found that the overwhelmingly dominant instructional 
activity in the majority of this country s classrooms focuses on reading and the 
related language arts* and that commercially published materials, according 
to our research at EPIE Institute, are used by teachers to structure 90-95 
percent of instructional time in reading as well as in all other curricular areas. 

The ramifications of this unic^ecorporate-curricular connection are what I 
want to direct your attention to as we consider the topic, **the responsibility of 
publishers." But before I turn to that topic, I'd like very briefly to examine the 
idea of re^ponsihiiitv in general. There are at least two levels at which one may 
view oneself as being '^responsible " The first level takes into account the 
responsiveness to others of those who have given, or have been chosen to take 
one, a particular personal or societal responsibility. For instance, politicians 
are often judged on the basis of how responsible they are to the moods, needs, 
expectations, aspirations, and beliefs of voters (i.e. primarily measurable in 
terms of how many people vote for them). Corporations account for them- 
selves in terms of how well their products or services are "res ponding** to the 
needs of *he market (i e . usually measurable in terms of how many are being 
sold) Cjo\ernment. iiiawise* talks about being responsi\e to the governed To 
judge responsibilitv on this level is to judge it largely on the basis of quanti- 
tative measures To make use of quantitative criteiu^ makes things a lot 
simpler and neater as well as creating an aura of confidence that we often hear 
summed up in the e\pression/*Numbers don't lie " Well, if it s true that 
numbers don't lie, it is also true that relying on numbers tends iO numb our 
sensibilities to others* less quantifiable, yet I would argue more important, 
criteria by which responsibility should bejudged. Large positive numbers on 
corporate balance sheets tend to -^umb stockholders into a state from which 
they will hardly ever consider how well tha! corporation is servicing, 
preserving, or improving the quality of life for the people who are using its 
products Large sales numbers tend to numb corporate executives to the need 
to ask how well their products are serving the more qualitative needs of their 
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consumers. Similarly, election landslides tend to numb public debate on 
important qualitative social questions 

Thus, when wl ask ourselves ^bout '*thc rcsp* rivih'lttv of publishers'* in 
meeting "the challenge of literacy/' i want to be sure that we and more 
importantly -//itT judge how well they are meeting that responsibility in 
terms of the more difficult qualitative questions, rather than being satisfied 
with easy quantitative answers If we use quantitative criteria alone, there is 
simply no argument that publishers have been meeting the "challenge of 
literacy'* successfully, e\er since Gutenberg And no one can deny— or fail to 
be impressed that toda>Mhereare more books being published and sold than 
ever before, and that there seems to be no end in sight to that contmuirig 
increase. Of course, one does tend to wonder whether these books are being 
read , and more importantly, how w ell they are being read But the numbers 
are so large, and so unremitting, that indeed, in one sense, they do not lie The 
numbers can, and do numb us. however, to the new challenge to literacy. 
Todav, the challenge of literacy is no Jonger the simpler, quantitative one of a 
simpler time During the davs when compulsorv free education was spreading 
and expanding throughout the U S , gains m literacy could be measured in 
terms of ho v. many people were learning to read, and how many books and 
newspapers were being sold Today, m a tougher time, we dare not measure 
how well we are meeting the challenge uf lueracv other than in terms of how 
well how many of us are reading For to have leained to read well means to 
have learned \p think well a point we have |ust heard Assij^tant Secretary 
Bcrtv make in her Uincheon talk It uc have asv\c should some sense that 
vvc are in a "race between education and catiistr^phc" words of H Ci Wells, 
which I tirmlv espouse then tlie qualitv not oniv ot education but ol our 
Ldlleclive future depends upon our nieetirig this new, Lonieniporarv challenge 
o\ lileriiLV. to piodiiee i/imkmr waclcr\ 

B^elicvmg this as I do, mv message tt\vou todav is that publishers are failing 
to meet th's new qualitative-hteracv challenge, fhev are failing, at least in 
part because thev measure their work largelv in quantitative terms, and this 
tends lo ^tifle discussion and debate over how publishers and esperially 
educational publ-shers should be fulfiilihg their re >ponsibilitv to help 
schools and teachers develop readers capable and confident of iheu ability not 
simplv to read, but to read, to comprehend, and to think 

Now p tblishers, of course, vvill maintain tha; this is preciselv what they are 
doing, that thex arc hcim^ rc^ponuve ami heme rc\p()nsihle loihcdcrminds of 
the seliools But being responsive to the demands of ''schools'' is not neces- 
sariK the same thing aN responsiblv meeting the needs of learners who attend 
these schiu^K Now, 1 \,ill not mai.. tain that ll\ere aren't publtshei s attempting 
to do this, but 1 do maintain that there are verv, ver> tew publishers who are 
achieving it Having said thi „ i have come back agfiin to the comment with 
which 1 began, concerning the unique symbiotic relationship in American 
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education between the educational publishers and the educational purchasers 
of classroom instructional materials 



One of the peculiar aspects of this publisher-purchaser symbosis is that 
neither party has been willing to recogni/e or to discuss openly this peculiar 
relationship and its implications for learners. And yei^an acknowledgement 
of the enormous dependency of the schools on the products of the education 
industry for carrying out the leaching of learners must be central to any 
probing discussion of publishers' responsibilities Both publishers and 
purchasers are aware of the importance of instructional materials in the 
instructional programs Oi schools They are aware, however tacitly, of the 
dependency of classroom teachers upon these material^ to provide learners 
with a structure for their day to day learning Nevertheless, prior to the 
relative!) recent research studies undertaken b\ the EPIF Institute in its Na- 
tional Survev and Assessment ot Instructional Materials (NSAIM). (1976) 
and the more recent published studies b\ others, there has been no open, 
on-gomg discussu)n of thr> enormous instructiona^dependenev 

For instance, m a caretul siud\ of the role ot eurnc'ulum materials in 
classroi)m instruction. r)a\ is. hrv mier and ("linelelter ( 1977) U)iind that most 
curriLulum materials used were print-ha>ed. tis much as 78 peicent . "'[I his 
mav be inter pi etH as a some v\ hat higher percentage than the 65 percent of 
classroom time desoted to the use of print matenals reported in FPU 
Insiiluie's National Sur\e> and Assessment o» Instructional Materials] 
Ihev alst) found "...that during the 65 pupil school davs [during which 
learners acri^ss the countrv were observed to discover how viften and how 
main materials thev used] onlv a \erv tew people [i e . teachers] were used as 
eurriculum materials " in fact, in the tabular displav ot their data regarding 
the use ot all t\pes ot ;iisiructional media m classrooms, these researchers 
report that the relative percentage ot use ot "people" v is-a-\ is other instruc- 
tional media in ela^sroorn msti uction was 1 9 percent Puttingit another wav. 
ihe^^e researtiicrs tound that approximatelv 98 percent of the instructional 
messages reeeived hv classroom learners came directlv trom print and non- 
print iPsti actional materials rather than irom teachers The finding that 
teachers report instructional materials are being used 95 percent ot 
classroom time bv learners, is identical to FPIF's 

As this sort of research evidence mounts up. increasing attention will 
inevitably be paid to instructional materials, and it wil! become clear that it is 
irresponsible for publishers and purchasers alike not to discuss openly the 
reality that materials aret'ie central focus of what is learned or not learned in 
classrooms I also think that as more research of ihf^ begun by Davis. 
Frymier and Clinefelter looks more intently at the extent to which the 
publishers and pm'hasers of instructional materials are effectively attending 
to such matters as the motivational. n:*f^llectual. experierMial. emotional, 
and creaiiNC needs of learners, most of todav 's classroom materials (as well as 
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their use by teachers) will be found wanting in these human dimensions. I 
further beheve that until those pubhshers and purchasers give these matters 
the attention they deserve, schools will not be able to capitalize on the 
important concomitant research on "engaged academic time** recently 
summarized by Rosenshine and Berliner (1978) \ 

In in-depth interv lews with learners across ihe country, individually and in 
small groups, EPIE is discovering that learners find few materials to be 
particular!) motiva|ing. interesting, or challenging to work with Indeed 
many of toda\\ most used materials are characterized b\ learners as "bormg** 
or *Vorn> " \ 

H owever, EPIE has also found lhat, in geneial, teachers are quite content 
With these \anfe materials. My own explanation for this phenomenon, is that 
many teachers are so dependent on materials for structuring the moments, 
hours and days of classroom activity, that they tend to be something lessthan 
professionally objective in their judgments of the quality of materials they use. 
For when asked vyhat they yr'ould do if their were denied the usf of the specific 
materials they \(ere currently using, most teachers respond that they would 
simply use a commercially available alternative. 

Now, you may be asking yourself, "Don't these findings about teacher 
satisfaction with the materials they are using indicate that pubhshers are doing 
a good job in meeting their responsibilities'^ Well, I agree that the findings 
have a great deal to say about fhe w ay in which publishers are fulfilling their 
responsibilities, but\er> httleabout ' ovvvir// publishers are meeting them or 
about howi they ouf^ht to he meeting those responsihihties 

The conjecture that the finding that teachers are as content as they are with 
th'^ materials they are using is mere a measure of teacher dependence on 
materials than an indication of the quality and objectivity of their judgment 
about them is supported h> other findings dS vvell: ( 1 ) Forty-five percent of the' 
more than 12,000 teachers heard from told EP'E researchers that theythad 
had no rolejn selectingthe materials they were currently using Butthisforty- 
five percent were no tess content with the quality of their materials tljan were 
the fifty- five percent who had had a role in selecting materials they used. (2)» 
The Michigan State Department of Education reported i its Cost-Effe'etive- 
ness stud\ that student achievement in compensatory education programs 
was found to be greater in classrooms in which teat ;ers had beeivallowed to 
select instructional materials being used than in classrooms in which the^ 
teachers had not selected the material being used 

It is not surprising, however, that publishers takeail positive teacher ratings 
of the materials the\ are using as continuing confirmation that, as publishers, . 
they are doing the right thing Consequently, each year more materials are • 
published which are ver> much like the terials teachers are already using. 
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I hesc \cry-much-alike materials continue to sell more or less as well as their 
predecessors ha\c sold in pre\ious years And these continumg, stable sales 
figures gi\e the education industry and the executives and stockholders of 
indiNidual companies what amounts to an annual \ote of confidence from 
school purchasers In addition publishers are reinforced by their salesmen, 
who regular!, ask teachers how well thev like the materials that have been 
purchased Irom their conipan> Not surprisingK in light of the research 
reported abo\c these salesmen report hack to iheir bosses that teachers are 
quite salisiied with their eompan\\ materials lhus,'l)oth sales figures and 
salesmen pri)\e coniimuuisiv to the mdustrs at large that it is responsive to 
school puiehaseis and teachei useis ot the materials it is producing. The 
products are selling, they arj used, and the purcha>ers seem satisfied This 
pretlN muciv has been the situation during the entire 150-\ear history oi the 
educ<itii)nal publisl^inii intijstr\ Hut at this point, attempts are being made to 
understand ihe spcLuil ielatmnship between educational publishers and 
eJucatuuiai purch tscrs. and to explore the subtle but important diff ences 
between b^ng responsi\e and meeting one^ iuW responsibilities 

Ii IS ap[\irer.t that pi.biishets do e\er\thing the\ can to be responsi\e to 
tlu)se who puii hase s Ju)o' niatuials But. as 1 ha\e intimated, being respon- 
sive to the demands ot puuhasci s does not r.ecessariK include being lesponsi- 
ble tt. leamus uhi> aie. alter all. the ultimate consumers ol the publishers' 
piodui^t 111 a Landid <HttL'e io //;*' I fih Inrs C olle^i' Ri'i orJ 'd ^cw scdtsd^o, 
wt^vh u 'V trititlcti 'Wluit's WuMiu uuli iv'Nibooks' " a one-time textbook 
cdiioT IK H'tuuiv wrote that Jurui^^ hi^ ] eais m the industrv. educational 
puhhvhiiii: V tna v'ln u.is '\ t- hut hds don'i bu\ hooks teachers do " I he 
ouiM H «K«-s ol ttK- attitiiiL unpin, il ni Ins ma sini ai<. apparent throughout the 
design an J dev<. lopmcnt o\ all i\ pes ot instructional materials 1 he\ 
deMtzneil and d. \cU^ped has tl on w ha! th )se who publish and those w ho do m 
ia^t ' hfs i\k book'^ /mV ihe\ ought to be like Seldom. 'I e\er. are learners 
t.ipp<^!.'r tnl'^'PMiini^ th.it would tell both publisher and purchaser m 
adwiiKe how niotiv.ilint: intclkLl!iali> challenging, or rcKfted to learners' 
espcr s a i^i^en 'naleiial niav or ma^ not be 

Ha Mug k\cUd thisaLL u, at ion at the educational industrv rr.ore than ')nce. 1 
am aLLUNto'^]<.d to receiMng a st.oulard response i one that was built into the 
pivsentation OKule b\ the in dust i\ represenlati\es here toda\) which runs 
simieihmg like this ^' I he people w ho w rite our materials are either teachers or 
tornuT t raphes, who have eithei taught what,the\ <ire writing anoul. oi will 
an<ir»gi to h<ive <.lassiv>om teaehets use our materials with students before we 
pubhsh tlvjin " In ^onie cases, all. or at 'east some, ot these things aie true 
Hi.wever tlure .iie a number ot assumptions tloaling around in such a 
st.iiemeni ot questionable wihdit\ 

C ii-aimg a leairun^' n\ilerial that will engage, hold the attention, and 
puiposelulK Lhatmel the ene g\ ot learners, requires that complex instruc- 
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iional, motivational, intellectual, verbal* and visual communications tasks be 
earned out with consummate skill in a var-ety of media I do not accept as 
\alid the publishers' argument that because soinei^ne has taught a particular 
subject and "taught" it. let \ lemeniber. mak ing \ er\ hea\\ use ot an existing 
instructional material heorsht' .'cessarils has the skills needed to develop a 
mediated material from which icarntrs will learn ^uiihermore, 1 seriously 
question whether ha\ -ng teachers ir\ out a soon to-be-pubhshed material, m 
order to get those icavheis" leactions to it. can (e!l a publisher as much as he 
ought to know about the extent to w hich a material is capable of doing its job 
lor learners It should also be noted that most of such classrotim tr\outs are 
conducted primaril) tor product marketing and prcjmotion purposes rather 
than toi produci-irnpro\ emenl purposes While publishers now spend a fair 
amount o| nuuiev on sui^h "ticUl imaiket) testing" part ot then standard 
lesponse lo nu request loi nioie targeted testnig ot niateiials dircclh with 
learners is that such testing would add to the cost ot the product My response 
to this IS that the tew publishers \sho ha\e responded to mv suggestion by 
cariving out sueh learner tesnni' are ha\ing to charge schools no more for 
thfMr products tl-.an i>ther publishers dt) tor theirs 

I he piticlice (>t using adult opinion as a suhstilute tor inlormation gathered 
dircLtl) ti om the ultimate Lonsumei s ot pioducts is not lim.ted to educational 
publishing it Is true also ot the publication ot chil(lien\ botiks tor the trade I 
was unaWvire ot this taLt anlil a tew \eaisago when I happened to come across 
a modest, but nonetheless pto\ocaii\e siudv repi>rled in Publisher's \\'eekl\, 
whu'h was as simple a^- it was lI^^enlou^ As I lecall. it in\ol\ed the use ol three 
distinct groups ot luJues ot )u\cmlc books I he tirsi group was composed of 
bookstore personnel who had the )obot Lhoosinu which iiuenile books their 
bookstore would stock I he seLon{i group was made up of adults tvpical of 
adults who regularU purchase )U\emIc books Lither lor their children, or 
Lhildren ot trie ids or relatives ! he third was a group {)t children represenla- 
ti\e o\ \oufigstcrs ol the age arul readiUL, le\et the hooks wer^ being marketed 



I his ' iutJ\ was the (irst that we at I IM I hacj e\ei Lome across which aimed 
vit tinding oiu which iu\enile hoo' - .ippeal to the \cr\ fu\enrles tor whom lhe\ 
are hv ing pMuiikcd and fCLommended, as Lompai ed to books w hich appeal to 
iht adults who dUide which books will be purchased tor these voungsiers 
When the stud\ appeared. I I'll tepnited it in its etiucational "'onsumerN' 
newsletter. / /7/ vjatyi, }u>pii to eiKouragc publishers to (le\» * sterr- 

alic. ongomg knon i'^dge-base ilrawn Irnm the reactions o\ .anale 
(.onsurneis ot tlk ' I'nenile books lo oui knowledge:, there has heen no 
moNcmeni touaid ;le\elopinr lu ii an ongoing s\siem ot dircot consumer 
teed bat k 

I he results *>t the stiu' c(M>ried on m Puhlisher \ W evkl\ wei e that there is 
a mar ked disi \ cpanL\ tucen the books thosen. and the Lntcria used, by the 




uliimale consumers of the books the kids who were expected to read them 
and the books chosen b\ the adults who ultimately decided which book would 
be bought 

At this point, I would like to statca simple truth This is a truth that I believe 
IS quite important lor the ultimate health perhans even survival of our 
society it IS that the unsophisticated evaluations that youngsters are con- 
tinualft making ol the school books and the trade btuiks that adults develop 
lor their use (in many cases, L'i^is/ai eel dnd iompulsorx use) are far more valid 
as predictors ol \^ hat will be read, understood, used, remembered, and lived 
with by these voungsters, than the complex, commercially motivated 
"evaluations*' bv means ot v\hich most textbooks and trade books reach the 
market 

I he predicti^ble publisher reaction to this "simple" truth is to say that the 
"real" truth in )ust not that simple, that publishers must first and foremost stay 
in busines> as puhliJurs I hat is, no matter hat thev might want to do, what 
thev must do is {o make sure that their products are acceptable to people who 
arc in a position to purchase lucn And this means paving close and primary 
attention to the stated and unstated criteria used bv those purchasers 
Fhereforj, il purchasers do not cmphasi/e learner feedback and learner 
evaluations as criteria when buving books, then publishers will continue to 
lee! justilied in pav ing little attention {o the use ol learner feedback in develop- 
ing and in revising their materials 

1 am concerned about publisher preoccupation with this sort of respcinsive 
ness, because it turns its back on the important publisher responsihilitv to 
educate not onlv the consumers (i e , learners) but also the purchasers of their 
products I here is a long and honorable tradition in pubh »hing that says that a 
publishing companv does have a responsibilitv to educate and to develop and 
maintain standards oi qualitv among its clientele For much of its early 
hisior>, that tradition set publishing apart from othc; crasser businesses In 
fact. It made publi>hing a profession, not lUst a business This tradition has 
been eroded during the last century, as, more and more, commercial con- 
siderations have come to dominate the publishing world 

Some publishers with whom I have talked, though quae honorable people, 
take the position that in educational publishing, one's responsibility is purely 
and simply to be responsive to purchaNcrs If purchasers are demanding -as 
thev did a generation ago '"new math", the publishers will vigorousU 
respond with textbooks that thev perceive to be acceptable as "new math". 
Todav, when those new textbooks have produced an aftermalh of*'back-to- 
basics" backlash, educational publishers are workingjust as hard to produce 
textbooks that will be perceived as taking classrooms "hack to basics". The 
same sort of responsiveness can be seen in the publishing of reading and 
language arts materials. Once unfashionable, phonics, predictably, has been 
once again given a central place in reading programs And just as predictably. 
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phonics will once more fade from fashion as publishers respond losome other 
purchaser demand in the leaching of reading 



Bui educaiional publishers are nji as conirolled by whai schools say ihey 
warn as ihey someiimes mainiain We can find ample e\idence of ihis faci in 
ihe area of reading mat' lals Of particular interest is the role publishers 
played in the mid-1930s len they introduced controlled vocabulary readers. 

Despite v/hdt you may have understood, the idea of carefully controlling the 
number of new uords introduced into reading texts and juvenile trade books 
did not come trom school people It arose instead out of the experiences of a 
gentleman by the name of John West, who had found that introducing no 
more than two new words per hundred words of text proved successful m his 
teaching of Knglish as a second language to adults in India. On hearingabcut 
West s experience with his formula for controlling vocabulary, an editor at 
Scott. Foresman discussed it with William S Gray, a professor at the Uni- 
versitv of Chicago, and a Scott. Foresman consultant According to Dr Paul 
Dederich. now retired trom a respected research career at the Educational 
Fesimg Ser\ice. who during the 30\ was a graduate student of Grey's, the 
decision of Scott. Foresman to incorporate the idea of a controlled vocabu- 
lary using West's formula in the new ""Dick and Jane" readers, came about as a 
result of that discussion 

Because ot the success ot the Sciitt. Foresman series, the rest of tiie 'ndusiry 
was soon publishing controlled \ocabular\ readers School purchasers ra'her 
quickly accepted the controlled vocabulary idea. and. .n time, actually made it 
a criterion agaiii^i v\hich the acceptability ot reading materials were to bp 
judged In this case, it is \ cry clear than an industry -created demand became a 
school-purchaser demand 

It IS interesiing lo note thai both the concept and the formula ot controlled 
\ocabulary became an accepted element ot classroom reading materials 
without anyone's ever liaving empirically tested their validity with classroom 
learners Had they done so, they might have found out that some modifica- 
tions were in order As Paul Dederich put it in an article on the problems of 
creating interesting reading materials 

Wist urgL'd ihis priKiicL' (ui the piMpk* \\ho \M're urittng ttrst-vcar texts in foreign 
lunyua^Ls, but I never heard huT) applv tt to hasdi retulcrs in the nati\e iapf^uagc 
F iirtherniorL after he had v^orked up to a reeognition .ocabular\ of about 1.500 
v^ords he stoppod eounting ho\^ olton he irUi odtieed ne\^ v, ords W ith that man> of the 
most Lommon v^i)rds alrcadv kno\^n. he reasoned that ne\^ v^ords \^ould almost 
inevttablv be surrounded bv enough tamihar swords to make thenieasv to learn Me 
never dreamed that atnone v^ould still be loiinting the previousK unused \^ ords after 
live or SIX vears ot instniLfon in reading the native language 

I believe that the manner m which educational publishers have promoted 
and maintained a market demand for controlled vocabulary readers for over 
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forty years, proves the persuasive effect they can have on educational pur- 
chasers when the\ put their minds and their salesmen to work i also beheve 
thai It IS in the enlightened selt-interest of educational publishers today to 
examine the \alidity of using formulas m the development of readmg 
materials, whether it\ a lormuia for controlhng vocat)uli»ry or one for 
measuring a books readabiliiv The unimaginative adherence of publishers to 
such forniulaN and the marketing and selection of classroom materials on the 
basis ot ratings using such formulas is stmplv a \\d\ out for those publ ^hers 
and purchasers 'Aho are unwilling to accept the lull burden of professional 
responMbiliiN tor their decisions it's a lot easie. to rel\ on the professional 
credibihtv ot the lornuiias of Ddle-Chall. Hcsch. or f-r\ than it is to spend 
one's time and energ\ imding out how well specific t\pes of learners can 
handle the materials ihai will be purchased for then use 

In saving this. 1 do not mean lo irnph that readabiliiv formulas are, in and 
of themselves, a bad idea, but \ PlF's research indicates ihat there is among 
educational publishers hofh an uneriiical dependence on. anJ an^onsistent 
application ol the current readabiliiv formulas 1 his kind ot selective 
sLieniism needs (o be f^urged \\i\h regular doses tif empirical ev idence gathered 
from the uliimale Lonsunieis ot the product 1 et me give vou l cimcrete 
esample of ihe sekxtiVL use and simulianeou- disregard oi such formulas, 
Li)mmgoui ot I IMf 's reLcni research on the reading programs most used in 
I S Llassroonis Ii^, most cases, when the reading lormuia used bv the 
publisher is applied u> the reading selections themselves in a parlicular 
material, thev are found to beat the level designated, but verv often when the 
same readability, formula is applied t<i the student directions printed in the 
mater '1. these afe to'ind \o be wiitten at a considerab!\ higher reading level 

RcLenti', ofvj ot ''e eriiduate students in niv course on instriictiimal 
nuiteriaK reseiirih at UvichersC oliege C olumbia e\amined this phenomenon 
in i>ne i>f the ninst-iiscd iCi.ding programs We decided that she should study 
empiJiLalK how well tfu* progr<im Lould Lonmuinicate to and engage the 
mU'iesi of toiirlh-grade siiidents I'mts appropriate the level of develop- 
ment of the loufth graders slie happened to be ie<ichmg were chosen and 
svstemaiRaliv tiieil vitli lour ol her students Ihe students -elected were 
below .iverageH siudenll av erage (? students), and above av erage( 1 student) 
m ter ms of iheir gt. ne^ al sl1u)o1 performance I hev were c>bserv ed individually 
as thev worked through the unas selected I n each ease, the students had some 
minor difticulties \\i\h the reading selection around which the unit was built 
However, each of the students. v» hatever his or her abililv level, had enough 
ditfjLultv reading the student direciums to t^e preiesi to the unit that their 
leather rese.iicher h.id to intervene to help them understand what the pretest 
itirectrons were d.rcc .mg ihem lo i\o 1 ct mc ie*id > ou these directions in their 
eniireiv 

\ ou should uti.li isto'ul th,e rc^ojjtn/iri^ u it.im eiui' u<»rJs iii i storV w ill titip \t'U to 
dctiunifu' th. tunc <»n(f llu' ordi'f in which ^.vttit^ takt pLiei' 
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In each of the numbered sentences below, iv,o ihinjis are said *o have happened In 
>ontc sentences one thing is s*iid to have happened belore the other In other vcntenies 
the tuo things are said to have happened at the same ume Read each senten<e 
carefulK I hen diau oiie line under the event that happened lirsi and dra\^ t\M> lines 
under the event that happened second In the sentences vs here both ev ents are said to 
have happened ii the siimetinie drav^ iuieltnc under both events I)ravs a line around 
the lIuc vkord that lets vtm knt>v^ the «.oirect (»rder I vso examples have been done tor 
vou 

These directions, with which ail four youngsters had difficulty, actually 
measure at an upper littri-gr.idclevel, usmgthe Dale-Chall scale Thistendsto 
point up the short-comings of current readability formulas when they are used 
to ascertam the clarity of what, for the want of a better name, I shall call 
"instructional prose** Current readability measures simply do not take into 
account the difficult) the human mind has when attempting to follow the sort 
of complex set of cognitive and motor directions the publisher of this reading 
program is expecting fourth graders to follow Here's my gradua* student s 
report on how her fourth graders handled these directions' 

Ml four students read the instructions carefullv, looked at ihe sample, reread the 
mstr uctions again ♦rv ing to relate the sample to the required task, but could nol do so 
Ml o{ them asked for nn ass-stance I told them to reread the instructions to themselves 
again and then look at the sample in order Ui follow vshat the> are asked to do Fach 
one of them Ct>iild nt>i proceed I hen I asked them to read the instructions to me out 
loud I hen 1 told them to reread each statement of the instructions and t^U me in their 
ov^n v^ords v^hat the\ \*ere expected it> do All were able to do this [i e . read the 
direct ions] I hen I told them to repeat ti- me all the things the> were supposed to do 
Fach of the children kept gelling confused Fhev didn't remember how man> lines to 
draw tor the dilfcrent elements In addit ion. none of the children interpreted **l)raw a 
line around," to mean draw a circle art)un ' the clue vvord, even though the sample 
clearlv shtiws a circle around the clue word After worki.ig vMih each of them for at 
least five minuto. all were able to proceed without an> more assistance from me 

The finding that none of the children interpreted **I)raw a line around", as 
meaning, "Draw a circle around", was of particular interest to students mthis 
course because of a presentation made at an earlier class session by a guest 
lecturer I had in\ited a professional m the publishing industry who, in my 
opinion, is one of the few doing a thoroughly responsible job in empirically 
shaping materials in response to direct learner feedback. He had said that one 
mistake his writers had been making in writing materials for early elementary 
school children was to use the direction, '^Draw a line around ** He reported 
that they eventuailv discovered from young students themselves that they had 
great difficulty in seeing a "line" as being other than straight, and that the idea 
of producing a circle b\ drawing a line around a correct answer was simply 
beyond them On the other hand, they clearly understood the direction, 
**f)raw a circle around " 

I his may seem to be a \er\ small thing But I can assure you that it is not for 
a youngster w ho can't understand what he or she is supposed to do in order to 
learn from a material that has been developed, marketed, selected, and 
purchiised especially for his or her use. 
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Furthermore, this example of a single, confusing direction is resealing of 
one aspect of the failure of pubhshers to fulfill their responsibility to meet the 
challenge of developing and marketing materials that work with and for 
youngsters. This is the lailure to openly share experience Each company 
secirs destined to make the same mistakes and to have to discover on its ovvn 
even the simplest things that all could be doing to improve the readability, 
understandabihty, and teachabihtv of each of the industry's products Such a 
wa:te c» human' resources and knowhovN isgrosslv irresponsible on the pan of 
an industry whose ver> title announces that it is in business in order to 
educate There is a desperate need for communication among all educational 
publishers concerning the techniques that can be used to improve the 
instructional quality of their products 

Here is another and. to me personallv. d miirc poignant example of this 
need for communication among publishers During the last decade. I have 
been a v igorous adv ueate of the concept of improv ing materials bv ...cans of 
feedback from learners We at tPIH labeled the cimcept "Learn-r-Verifica- 
tionand Revision ( l,-V-R)'\ and we wereverv pleased whenatew \earsagoa 
number of states began to require that publishers "learner-v enfy and revise" 
their materials As a result, during the last few vears. manv publishers have 
begun to advertise the availabilitv of "learner-verified" versions of certain of 
their materials As part of their course work, some of mv graduate students 
decided to contact these publishers to ascertain the tvpe of information they 
ha>e been gathering from learners, and what specific improvements the\ had 
made in their materials, using their learner feedback I hev discovered that a 
few publishers are. indeed, beginning to get feedba':k directK from learners, 
bv means < ' test data, careful observation ot learners ihe\ work with a 
material, and from interviews with learners during or after ihev have used a 
pariKular material But m^st of the publishers who are advertising"leai ner- 
verified" materials are simplv following the established patterns of havmg 
Icaehcis use llieit materia U. and then answer vcrv geneial questions about 
how Welt thev and their students iiketl the mater'als. anil such matters as 

h.-th,.r the Lonleni anil skills seem pmperlv sequenced and paeeii 

One of nn students happened ti> be speaking bv phone to the person who 
had been in charge of gathering data using one such teacher questionnaire and 
was told that although the questionnaire had been used, the I VR contractor 
used bv the publisher had not been able to process the results in time for the 
editors to use them in making their rev isions \ utile aetiv ii\ indeed When this 
person (who said she had had I \'R responsibilities for that Lompanv for two 
years) learned that there were some publishers who were not onU gathering 
data directlv from learners but were also learning to do thisefficientlv enough 
to process and use the data m improving their materials, she said with some 
longing in her voice »hal she wished she ec^uld find o\v more ab()ui w hat these 
other publishers wee doing 

I hat such a situat on exists is entirelv the iesp(msibilitv of the publishing 
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industry Publi«;hers are not only failing to carry out their responsibilities to 
the ultimate consumers o\ their products but to their own industry as well 

Having said what I have said here to^.ay. much of which i fear has been 
rather depressing, I must remind mvself that 1 am, if not an eternal, at least a 
persistent, optimist And I must ask myself whether I see anyjustifiable cause 
for optimism regarding the ^^Responsibility of F'ublishers". Well, for one 
thing, I think that the accumulating research on the importance and use of 
.istructional materials m classroom instruction is encouraging It is bringing 
about a climate in which more informed, open, and realistic discussion and 
debate on instructiona! maierials and hiiw to i.Tiprove them can happen. 
Unfortunately, the climate will not pievail during this session. Due to the 
demands of the industrv representatives here today concerning how our two 
hours together are being spent, ♦here will be no time for debate of the issues I 
ha\e raised in this paper It is mv hope, and indeed my conviction, !»owever, 
that an open clin'ate will eventually prevail Secondlv, the fact that at least 
some publishers are doing a t:reditable job in conducting direct consumer 
research on then products and then actpally using the data to improve these 
products is also encouraging Fmall>, there isthe most encouraging, although 
at the moment still the most nebulous ot recent developments the suggestion 
bv the president of a major publishmg companv, that the industry commit 
Itself to undertaking a program of rcsL-arch studies at an industry-supported 
untversiiv research center In general, I applaud this recommendation, which 
was made earlier this year bv Alexander Burke, President of McGraw-HilI 
Book Companv, in a speech t^) the Association of American Publishers. 
Industrv recognition ot the need to conduct sjch research is long overdue 

In the publishing industrv \ defense, hi)wcvt;r,-l might sav that perhaps one 
of the reasons it has waited so long to pit torth, let alone act upon, a 
recommendation to fund such icsearch, is 'nat for over a decade, there has 
bee; a hope (^n the part of siime people in the industrv that federally funded 
educational laboratories would conduct the sort ol research that would show 
the wav to the impto\enient of all tv pes i)f instructional materials However, 
this hope (whiLh, interestmglv, was voiced a decade ago bv Mr Burke's 
predecessor at Mc(iraw-Hill, Rohert I ocke. in an article entitled, **Has the 
Education Industrv I osl Its Nerve'^") has not been realized Rather, these 
federallv lunded laboratories have chosen to put most ot their emphasis on 
product development and dissemination which has to an extent competed 
with the education industrv or has benefited individual publishers rather 
than on product research thi*l might have helped to move the industry as a 
whole toward deveh)pmg more eff^*' tive products In light of this develop- 
ment. Mr Burke's suggesti<)n is timelv and responsible 

Hi»wever. enci)uraged as I am bv the expression ot publisher interest in 
suppoittng research that will improve the msirucnonal effectiveness of their 
products, I am discouraged b> his suggestion that such support take the form 
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of funds for a center for doctoiaMevel instructional-materials research to be 
set up at a solely industry-supported research center at one univeisity 

Deeply held convictions', and a good deal of thought about the sort of 
research and professional training that will be necessarv it the publishing 
industry is to fulfill its collective responsibility to future generations of young 
Americans have led me to the following conclusions and recommendations* 

( 1 ) It would not he wise for the publishing mdustrv to supply the sole, or 
even the major, tinancial support for a research and training pro- 
gram ldcall>. funds to plan and carrv out the program should come 
from three sources the industry, the universities involved, and the 
Federal Government I he universities must be willing to commit 
some of their own funds in order to *\)wn" ihe program, and the 
Federal education agencies should contribute a fair share a proper 
wa> for them to suhsidi/e the educational industrvs endeavors inthis 
area 

(2) The program should not be developed bv one universitv alone. No 
single universitv has a broad enough configuration of professional 
talent to staff such an a.-nbitious program It shou'd instead be 
offered by a consortium of at least three major universities 

(3) The program should not only conduct research, but should also offer 
training leading to a professional degree, for persons already working 
in the industry, as well as those aspiring to the profession 

[For this professional training, in addition to regular uni- 
versity faculty, the program should utili/eas adjunct faculty, 
professionals in the industry and from other universities 
and nonprofit research and development organizations 
whose work on product improvement is such that others 
would benefit from their instruction] 

(4) The program should produce a professional journal of instructional 
materials research and improvement, which should be suoscribed to 
by publishers for each employee for whom the journal would seem to 
have relevance (This in itself should supply enough income to sup- 
port the editing and printing of the journal) The journal would 
provide a single, central outlet and source for all product-related 
research 

I believe that such a research and training program must, and can. be 
established in the very near future through a consortium of major universities. 
The need for it is urgent. I^ut, once it is established, we must rccogni/e that it 
will takefime fonvs benefits to accrue, and that a long-term commitment from 
the universities, the industry, and the Federal agencies will be necessary. 

If I have communicated what I set out to say to yon today, it is that there is a 
lot of work to be done by educational publishers, educational purchasers, and 
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educational researchers, if the educational pubhshing industry is to meet its 
changing, challenging responsibilities in the years ahead. In the interests of the 
country's millions of educational consumers, it is my hope that they will not 
fail in their collective mission. 
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